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escape. Sloping gently up from a dazzling beach,
with no magic water-way to lead him to the West,
he would see the sandy incline of the Wady Araba,
which runs down from the Jordan and the Dead
Sea, and stark against a pitiless sky the rugged and
untrodden peaks of the most desolate country in the
world. In ordinary times the only sign of life to
be seen from the deck would be a few camels with
their uncouth herds, or possibly a small fishing
dhow, and tucked away in the north-east corner the
ruined fort behind a fringe of palm trees which
mark the tumble-down village of Akaba ; but in the
month of March 1918 there were a number of tents
pitched on the sand-hills, and over the ruined fort
a strange flag flying.
When the Sherif of Mecca raised the standard of
revolt against the Turks in 1916 and drove them out
of Jeddah and Mecca, they retired to Medina, the
rail-head of the Hejaz railway. Based on suc-
cessive Red Sea ports, where they were helped with
Allied supplies and arms, the Sherif's third son,
Feisal, and his brothers worked gradually north-
wards, isolating an ever-lengthening strip of the
line as they went, and by February 1917 the whole
coast south of Akaba, with the strip of country
lying between the Red Sea and the Hejaz railway,
was in the hands of the Arabs. The railway itself
was entirely in Turkish hands all the way from
Damascus to Medina, but its military importance
became progressively less as it went south. The
first short section of 100 miles from Damascus to the
important junction of Deraa was the trunk artery
of all the railway communications in Syria and the
Hejaz. From Deraa one limb ran westward
through the Yarmuk gorge and supplied the main